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his arguments the necessity for some religious establishment.
But he was resolutely opposed to any method of maintaining
-"that establishment which pressed on any man's conscience,
One method of maintaining it was the method of requiring
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at the Universities,
and Fox both spoke and told as early as 1773 for a motion
to go into Committee to consider the abolition of such
subscription, stating as his chief reason the mischief and the
danger of making boys subscribe to articles of religion which
they could not possibly understand. He showed, in that
discussion as in all others, an angry impatience of the
prevarications which would explain away the meaning of
solemn and portentous acts of religion. His dislike of tests
led him to support the petition of some Broad Church
clergymen in 1774 to be relieved of the obligation to sub-
scribe to anything but the Bible, an appeal to which Burke
replied with rather damaging ridicule, and which the House
of Commons rejected without a division.
It is in the argument between Fox and Burke that the
controversy becomes heroic. There is little that is impres-
sive jln an intolerance which is merely sectarianism, for, at
the best, ft combines with religious enthusiasm the atmo-
sphere of a not very august rivalry, and a rather undignified
emulation. The human mind is not very likely to bow
down before the spectacle of a Bishop whose supreme notion
of religion it is that a Nonconformist shall never be a mayor.
The spectacle loses nothing of its rather mean proportions,
when we know that a still stronger motive than this bizarre
form of religious zeal was a very unmistakable spirit of time-
serving and servility to a sovereign in whose mind hatred of
Nonconformists had the tenacity of superstition. Nor is the
intolerance embodied in Pitt's opposition to reform a very
imposing quality. For his subordination of his own views
to the king's prejudices in 1787 there was not even the
apology his admirers offer for his abandonment of the cause
of the Irish Catholics ; the nation was tranquil, the King was
not senile, his alarms were no part of a general panic, or